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Meet your new Club President, Dr. Christine Bishop 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

This month our regular Volunteer 
Comer feature gives members a chance 
to meet an active Club member and the 
President of the newly-elected HNC 
Board ofDirectors, Dr. Christine Bishop. 

Over the years Christine has spear¬ 
headed and been involved in many HNC 
initiatives, including the Hamilton 
Herpetofaunal Atlas, the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(NAI), the Peregrine Falcon hack, the 
publication of Naturally, Hamilton! the 
Nature Walkathon for the Environment 
and the two Robert Bateman fundraising 
dinners in 1989 and 1999. 

She has also undertaken the less 
exciting but critical “behind the scenes” 
tasks, such as writing funding proposals 
to enable the HNC to take on and carry 
out such ambitious projects, a most 
important volunteer role! 

Christine has been a dedicated HNC 
member since she first joined the Club in 
1985. Though not initially an activist, 
Christine has always been interested in 
environmental issues and the impacts of 
pollution 

She studied toward her undergraduate 


degree at the University of Guelph, where 
she took courses in agriculture and 
toxicology, and especially enjoyed her 
zoology classes, After graduation, 
Christine spent a couple of months 
working at a biological research station in 
Bermuda, where she took advantage of 
the opportunity to go diving and snorkeling. 

Back in Hamilton, Christine was 
hired by the Royal Botanical Gardens in 
the spring of1984 to work on a biological 
inventory. It was there that Christine met 
Club member Bill Lamond, who was 
carrying out bird surveys while Christine 
worked on inventories of small mammals, 
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reptiles and amphibians. Bill encouraged 
her to join the Club, so she attended a 
meeting. After getting a ride with Hazel 
Broker to go on a spring amphibian hike 
led by Bob Johnson from the Metro 
Toronto Zoo, shejoined the HNC. 

While working toward her Masters 
degree on snapping turtles in Cootes 
Paradise, Christine met HNC member 
John Struger at the Canada Centre for 
Inland Waters. When John couldn’t attend 
the very first Remedial Action Plan (RAP) 
meeting, Christine went instead and 
continued to represent the HNC on the 
RAP for several years. Together with 
fellow Club member Rob Dobos, Christine 
and John developed a plan for habitat 
enhancement for colonial waterbirds, fish 
and wildlife in Hamilton Harbour; from 
this initial HNC vision of harbour-wide 
rehabilitation, the successful Fish and 
Wildlife Habitat Rehabilitation Project 
became a reality! 

It was during this time in the late 
1980s that these three HNC members, 
along with Brian McHattie, formed the 
Club’s Conservation Committee. They 
initiated and successfully directed some 
of the largest projects undertaken in the 
HNC’s history, including the Natural 
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Areas Inventory and the Herp Atlas. 

"The Herp Atlas was a huge 
undertaking", notes Brian McHattie, "and 
Christine had the enthusiasm and 
dedication to see it through to completion. 
She was also the first person to bring in 
summer students to complete work for 
the Club, which was a key contribution." 

John Struger points out that "preparing 
that background statement with respect 
to the RAP was a critical activity." The 
large-scale inventory work and other 
projects that followed evolved from the 
HNC’s commitment to being a leader in 
the restoration of the harbour and the 
area as a whole. 

"Christine has been an integral part 
of these initiatives which led the Club 
back to playing a very active role", says 
John. "Club undertakings provided an 
opportunity to put the things we’d learned 
in theoty into practice on a regional scale." 

In 1987, then President Bruce Duncan 
asked Christine if she would take on the 
role of Secretary on the HNC Executive. 
She accepted, and held this position for a 
couple of years before going on to become 
Program Director. 

When she began her Ph. D., Christine 
continued to help out with activities such 
as the clean-ups in Cootes Paradise and 
the Red Hill Valley as well as the Nature 
Walkathon. Christine returned to the 
Board as Publicity Director in 1997, served 
as Vice-President last year and has now 
assumed the role of President. 

Like so many of the people we’ve 
featured in Volunteer Comer, Christine 
believes that people have an obligation to 
go beyond their own ambitions and give 
something back to their community. She 


points out that "the more you volunteer, 
the more people you meet, which makes 
life far more interesting and can be great 
fim". 

While she plays hockey and is active 
in other aspects of the sporting world as 
well, Christine notes that she doesn’t feel 
connected to these people the way she 
does to friends she’s met through the 
HNC. "Going birding, sharing a 
conservation ethic", she says, are some 
of the things that "make the social aspects 
of the Club far more interesting". 

Christine has worked in many 
organizations and sat on numerous 
committees, but feels that the HNC is the 
"most important, effective, well¬ 
functioning and grassroots environmental 
group in this area". 

"The Club has credibility, people in 
the community and politicians listen when 
the Club speaks", she notes. 

One thing she would like to see the 
HNC take on is the establishment of a 
Junior Naturalists’ Club for teenagers. 
She also believes that we should work 
toward creating annual summer student 
positions aimed at having the students 
undertake biological inventories as well 
as going out into the community and doing 
public education on long-term basis. Given 
what she has accomplished to date, we 
believe Christine will likely also turn these 
ideas into reality! 

"Christine grew up here in Hamilton", 
says John Struger. "She is well-respected 
in her field and has put her expertise as a 
wildlife toxicologist and herpetologist to 
good use to help the Club move numerous 
projects forward. Her enthusiasm and 
drive to get things done has been an 
important contribution, both to the Board 


and the Club. We are fortunate to have 
someone as hard-working and profes¬ 
sional as Christine leading our 
organization. "HI 

Rosemary Gaymer 

by Bruce Duncan 

Many long-time Club members will 
remember Rosemary Gaymer of 
Oakville. She is an indefatigable woman 
with a passion for natural history. 

She taught birding classes at the Royal 
Botanical Gardens for a number of years 
and was a regular trip leader for clubs in 
the Toronto - Hamilton area She was 
also a member of the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club for many years. 

Rosemary is not doing well these 
days. I received a note from her recently. 
She has reinjured old compression 
fractures of some ofher lumbar vertebrae 
and is presently in Oakville’s Trafalgar 
Hospital. The original injury was a result, 
she wrote, of "Hitler’s rocket bombs in 
1944." I am sure many members will join 
me in wishing her a complete recovery. 

She also wrote, "Praying for ability to 
walk again - and not fall.. Maybe Nature 
gave me a sign: a gorgeous immature 
Golden Eagle (very dark with large bright 
white triangles under wings) migrating - 
seen from hospital bed! 

"Thank God I did my Big Trip in ’95 
-couldn’t do itnow! The book (about the 
hip) is written, editor in U. S. working on 
it and pleased - and I’ve done lots of 
sketches. 

"God bless - please tell the Hamilton 
Club what’s happened to me, even though 
I’m not a member anymore." HI 
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Birding Northern Manitoba 


by Tony and Connie Heal 

It is 9 o'clock on a December 
morning. The fiery disk of the sun is 
peeping above the ragged-spruce horizon 
"Sun-Dogs" are starting to form through 
the heavily ice ciystal-laden air. It is 
minus 46 degrees Celsius. 

Not exactly the setting for a romantic 
foursome outing? Think again! 

Two pairs of Common Ravens are 
doing what they have been doing for the 
last several weeks - diving, rolling, soaring, 
tumbling and weaving through the heavy 
air; apparently just for the sheer fun of it. 
I have acquired a new sense of wonder 
and admiration for these majestic birds. 

I had come to know them, some 
twenty years earlier, in Northern Ontario, 
yet somehow here in Northern Manitoba, 
they seem larger, brasher and more 
resourceful. They are nicknamed, 
"Thompson Turkeys". In some ways, the 
best and the worst of descriptions. 

Bemt Heinrich, in The Ravens in 
Winter, suggests that the ravens of Maine 
and Vermont are wary of stationary 
vehicles. Not so the "turkeys"! Sitting in 
my mini-van in the shopping centre 
parking lot, engine running, I am startled 
by loud thuds, as ravens crash-land in the 
beds of nearby pick-up bucks, then jump 
from cab roof to hood. They make no 
attempt to leave as I exit, lock the door, 
engine still running and make a brave 
dash to the warmth of the mall. These 
are birds that can drag a full garbage bag 
the length of a driveway, then reduce it to 
shreds! 

Having spent the previous year in 
Southern Ontario, this was a new kind of 


birding experience. There were other 
experiences too - regular visitors all winter 
long to the black spruce that stood as 
silent sentinels within six meters of the 
family room windows: Northern Three¬ 
toed, Pileated and Black-backed 
Woodpeckers; Hoary Redpolls (not a 
Common amongst them!), Pine 
Grosbeaks, Black-capped Chickadees 
(strangely no Boreal!), Snow Buntings 
and Evening Grosbeaks. 

In early spring, there were mixed 
flocks of White-crowned and Harris's 
Sparrows, and separately White-Throats 
with Juncos. Red squirrels took at least 
one Harris's. In earlier midday walks at 
minus 30C along the frozen riverbanks, 
we were invariably accompanied by a 
pair of Gray Jays. Beware Jays; Pine 
martens live here also. 

Leisurely Sunday drives between 
Thompson and Pisew Falls, as spring 
wore on, yielded good sightings of common 
ducks, nesting Osprey, Sandhill Cranes, 
Kestrels, Bald Eagles and a mating pair 
of Bonaparte’s Gulls near the plant site. 

Churchill is only 250 miles north of 
Thompson, a fact not lost on us when we 
accepted our assignment in October 1998. 
We called Bonnie Chartier in Churchill 
and arranged to join one of her groups in 
early June 1999. Prime Time! 

We planned to take the train to 
Churchill - afourteen-hourjoumey doing 
at best 20 MPH, but definitely not to be 
missed. A comfortable bed takes care of 
eight hours, dinner another two, breakfast 
one more, with the rest, a leisurely 
kaleidoscope of Black Spruce, Aspen, 
Tamarack, Birch and Balsam, placid lakes 


and black pools. Complete darkness came 
around midnight! 

It was 2C when we arrived in 
Churchill, raining and a stiffNE wind off 
of Hudson Bay. We took a taxi for the 
300-metre trip to the Polar Inn! Once 
inside our warm, comfortable room, we 
reviewed the upcoming schedule. This 
first day, we would check out the town 
site, find our bearings and get ready for 
three days of birding. 

We joined the group at 7:30 the next 
morning and headed off to Cape Merry 
after the obligatory stops near the port. It 
was a bitterly cold day. Sunny, but with a 
brisk wind coming in off of the pack ice. 
Fortified from time to time with hot coffee 
in a warm van, we were rewarded with 
good numbers of Common Eider, Black 
and White-winged Scoter and lesser 
numbers of Pacific Loon. On the way 
back into town, we spotted Yellow- 
rumped, Blackpolland Yellow Warblers. 
We went to the small ponds near the port 
site to find Homed Grebe, Teal, Wigeon, 
Red-necked Phalarope, many common 
ducks and a prowling Red Fox nearby. 

As we headed out of town, on the 
Goose Creek road heading south, the full 
beauty of this strange land where Tundra 
meets Forest, was revealed. The land, 
now flooded to form aidless waterways, 
is alive with Pintails, Shovelers, 
Mergansers, Mallard, Canvasback, 
Goldeneye, Scaup, Gadwall, Bufflehead, 
Ring-necked and Black Duck. 

Where small beaches have formed, 
we spot Dunlin, Sanderling, Stilt and Least 
Sandpipers. It is possible to get within ten 
feet of many of the species, in this area 
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A little later, in a somewhat higher location, 
we get gorgeous views of a Short-eared 
Owl hunting and a magnificent male 
Northern Harrier. Several Merlin seen 
along the way. But, the real excitement is 
just down the road! 

We had stopped at the bndge over 
Goose Creek. We were looking for 
waterfowl and shorebirds and I was 
struggling with the tripod head under a 

Haldimand Bird 
Observatory Silent 
Auction 

by John Miles 

Well known nature illustrator/artist 
and nature columnist Barry Kent 
MacKay has very generously donated 
an original painting ofahead portrait of 
a male Northern Harrier to the 
Haldimand Bird Observatory. This 
painting which measures approximately 
6 1/2 inches by 9 inches is mounted in a 
museum grade frame. The over all 
size of the mounted picture measures 
approximately 13 inches by 16 inches. 

The Haldimand Bird Observatory 
is offering this painting to the highest 
bidder in a silent auction with the 
successful bidder to be announced at 
tiie Haldimand Bird Observatory’s 
annual meeting which will be held 
Saturday February 19,2000 in the village 
ofYork. Bids will be accepted by mail 
up to February 10,2000. 

If you would like a chance at 
owning this painting please send your 
bid fonn to Silent Auction, Haldimand 
Bird Obser vatoiy, Box 25, Nanticoke, 
Out. NOA 1L0 to arrive no later than 
February 10JH 


newly acquired Swarovski scope. Most 
of the others had left. A sudden cry of 
"Ross’s Gull" rang out, then it was gone! 
Only Bonnie had seen it. 

The next twenty minutes was a hectic 
dash to several possible locations. No 
luck! 

The last stop was at the sewage 
outfall near the port, and there, on a rock, 
among possibly two hundred Ruddy 
Turnstones, was the first 1999 season 
sighting of a Ross’s Gull! I’ve since 
replaced that head with a video head 
from Pelee Wings but I guess the original 
served its purpose? 


Our last day airived, regretfully too 
early. We took a leisurely drive to Twin 
Lakes. The weather today is warm and 
sunny. The high ground to the south of 
the Northern Studies Centre afforded 
wonderful views over the wetlands. Quite 
a contrast to the normal terrain. 

We saw numerous groupings of 
Canada Geese and young, and spent 
several hours standing quietly in an old 
'bum' section of the forest, near the lakes, 
observing a Black - backed Woodpecker 
in a nest and waiting for the mate to 
return. It never came. The vegetation is 
different here with dense laurel thickets 
and small wild rhododendron. 


That day also included, wonderful, 
up-close sightings of Willow Ptarmigan, 
Hudsonian God wit and Whimbrel. Later 
in the day, at least eight species of 
Sparrow including Fox and Harris. 
Landing Lake, south of the airport yielded 
Parasitic Jaeger and a Little Gull. 


Trudging to the rail station at 10:30p.m. 
in full daylight, I contemplated the strange 
beauty of this place, the sobering pro¬ 
duction lines of "tundra-buggies", the sticky 
cinnamon buns at the Gypsy Caf6 and all 
the marvelous birds we had seen. |]| 
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Of Painted Storks, Snakebirds and a Tiger 


by Brian McHattie 

I am conducting my Masters research 
on the introduction of genetically- 
engineered seeds into India and farmers' 
responses to this. From my base in New 
Delhi, I decided to take a break and 
embarked on two weekend trips to visit 
national parks in the neighbouring state of 
Rajasthan - the Land of Kings. 

This diverse state is home to the 
Rajputs, a group of warrior clans who 
have controlled this part oflndia for 1000 
years according to a code of chivalry and 
honour akin to that of the medieval 
European knights. The state is diagonally- 
divided into the hilly and rugged south¬ 
eastern region and the barren 
north-western Thar desert, which extends 
across the border into Pakistan. 

At Bharatpur, I visited the 29 square 
kilometre Keoladeo Ghana National Park, 
a World Heritage-listed bird sanctuary 
and RAMSAR wetland site. No less 
than 415 species of birds have been 
recorded here. It is named filler the 
Keoladeo temple located in the centre of 
the park, and Ghana, meaning dense forest 

The subtropical climate and the 
variety of habitats ranging from upland 
terestrial to submerged aquatic, the 
dynamics of the wetland system, and its 
strategic geographic position on the flyway 
of migratory birds, bringing 117 species 
from Siberia and China, all contribute to 
the diversity of life forms that it supports. 

During monsoon (from July through 
late September in tire north), water is 
released into the park through a canal 
from a temporary reservoir constructed 
some 250 years ago. In mid-October 
when I visited, the beginning of winter 


brings thousands of migratory birds such 
as a variety of storks, ibises, and cranes 
who come here to breed. The park is 
home to large resident colonies of five 
species of heron and three species of 
egret. It is also a staging ground for 
waterfowl arriving on the Indian sub¬ 
continent before departing for breeding 
grounds in the western Palearctic region. 

I arrived in Bharatpur after a three 
hour train ride from Delhi, checked into 
my hotel and immediately caught the one 
hour local bus for the small town of 
Deeg, with its massive fortifications and 
beautiful 18th century palace. It was in 
an excellent state of repair as it was used 
by the maharajas into the 1970s. 

After Delhi’s crowded, polluted 
streets, I was happy to share the almost 
deserted palace grounds with macaque 
monkeys and chatty, bright green rose- 
ringed parakeets. 

The next morning, I entered the park 
on a cycle rickshaw (motorized vehicles 
are banned) run by a congenial fellow 
who promised me that he would show 
me lots of birds. Boy, was he right! 

It turned out that he had been taking 
people into the park for 17 years and was 
an expert ornithologist in his own right. 
We saw over one hundred species with 
personal highlights being painted stork, 
white ibis, white spoonbill, Indian purple 
moorhens, wire-tailed swallow, spotted 
owl, white-breasted kingfisher and snake 
bird or darter - a cormorant who swims 
like asnake with its body submerged with 
just its head above the water. We also 
saw mongoose and spotted deer. If you 
go, ask for Man Singh on cycle rickshaw 
number five! 


After a busy week careening around 
Delhi on auto-rickshaws conducting 
interviews with the representatives from 
the Ministries of Agriculture, and Rural 
Areas, the Indian Social Institute, and the 
Indian Seed Industry Association, I set 
off again, this time for the 800 square 
kilometre SariskaNational Park, situated 
in a wooded valley surrounded by barren 
mountains. 

Sariska is one of 23 reserves 
participating in Project Tiger, a 
conservation effort launched in 1973, a 
year after a census showed the number 
of tigers in India was only 1,800 
individuals. Despite being marred by 
poaching to supply the Chinese market in 
tiger bones, the most recent all-India 
census in 1993 puts tiger numbers at 
3,750. 

The train stopped in Alwar, home to 
an impressive government museum 
housed in another maharaja’s former 
palace situated under the watchful eye of 
Bala Quilla, an imposing fort with five 
kilometres of ramparts perched 300 
metres above the town. 

I joined Ihe local folks for the bus ride 
to Sariska and checked into the dormitoiy 
room at the Hotel Tiger Den for a thrifty 
50 rupees for the night (about $2 
Canadian). After hooking up with a 
friendly Swedish couple, we set off on a 
jeep safari in search of one of the 26 
Bengal tigers present in the park. 

About three-quarters of the way 
through the three hour ride we had seen 
red-vented bulbuls, little grebes, samba 
deer, Indian antelope, long-tailed common 
langur (monkeys), wild boar, jackal, but 
the tiger had eluded us despite seeing lots 
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Looking Up in December 


by Margaret Walton 

November’s Leonid meteor shower 
put on a good show for those on the other 
side of the world, but despite semi-clear 
skies, all we got were a few bright 
meteors. Next year’s shower is again 
predicted to be good, and we will be in a 
better position to see it. 

The night of December 13-14 brings 
us the annual Geminid meteor shower. 
As many as 75 bright, slow moving 
meteors may be seen per hour. This 
shower builds slowly for several days 
prior to the actual date, so get out and 
look up on any clear night around that 
date. Look for these anytime after 10pm 

Four of the planets are still in a good 
position for viewing this month. Saturn 

Storks and Tigers 

Continued from previous page 

of tracks. Then, just up ahead several 
other jeeps had stopped and were listening 
to the sound of mobbing parakeets and a 
samba deer in lull alarm call. 

Suddenly about 60 metres away 
through the trees we saw him, a young 
male Bengal tiger! He moved gracefully 
along the ravine and then we had a full 
view as he crossed the road and 
disappeared in the high bushes on the 
other side. There are no words to describe 
the sight of those black stripes and that 
awesome head! 

Having completed a five week stint 
in the nation’s capital, I am getting packed 
to start Phase Two of my research in the 
southern state of Karnataka - hopefully 
more amazing wildlife experiences await 
me in this biologically and culturally diverse 
country of India! H§ 


and Jupiter cross the sky to the southeast 
in the evenings and are the brightest 
objects in the sky at that time, other than 
the moon of course. Mercury and Varus 
are in the southeast just before dawn. 

There are some great objects up 
this month that can be seen through 
binoculars or even naked eye from a 
dark site when the moon is not up. The 
Andromeda Galaxy is our closest 
neighbour and can be seen with your 
eyes as a fuzzy patch. In early 
December, it is almost straight overhead 
at about 8 pm. The Double Cluster is a 
great binocular object and lies just 
between Cassiopeia and Perseus. This 
is a pair of star clusters and is a beautiful 
sight. The Great Orion Nebula is another 
wonderful sight that can be seen 
through binoculars. Look for this just 


below Orion’s belt. 

December’s meeting of the Hamilton 
Amateur Astronomers features a talk on 
Hershel, a famous astronomer. It is 
December 10, 7:30pm at the Hamilton 
Spectator Auditorium. Everyone is 
welcome. 

If you would like the chance to 
observe the night sky through some 
telescopes, come out to the viewing 
sessions at the Binbrook Conservation 
Area. 

Viewing nights are December 3,4 
and 11, January 7,8. Call Margaret Walton 
(627-7361), Rob Roy (692-3245) or Bret 
Culver (575-9492) before 8pm to confirm 
weather and directions. 

Have a great month and don’t forget 
to look up. §1 
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Dundas Valley Conservation Area Bird Checklist (1999) 


Bruce Duncan , HRCA Ecologist, 
is requesting input to expand the 
checklist of birds for the Dundas Valley 
Conservation Area. If you can add 
any species in any season to the list 
presented below, Bruce would like to 
hear from you. 

This checklist of 167 species of birds 
for the Dundas Valley Conservation Area 
has been compiled over the last 12 years. 
Some species such as Common Loon, 


Tundra Swan, Sandhill Crane and Double- 
crested Cormorant have been sighted 
flying over the valley but are recorded. 
This is a common practice for bird 
checklists. The Trumpeter Swan listed - 
a wing-tagged and banded bird - was 
seen walking down Mineral Springs Road 
as well as settled on a pond. 

Although 167 species are listed, 
including a number of rare ones, there 
are many more species that have probably 


occurred in the Valley but not been 
reported. HRCA welcomes reports of 
bird sightings in the Valley. 
Documentation for rare species follows 
the standard procedures adopted by the 
Hamilton Bird Records Committee. 

SP = spring (March 1 - May 31) 

S = summer (June 1 - August 31) 

F = fall (September 1 - November 30) 

W = winter (December 1- February 28) 


SPECIES 

SP 

s 

F 

w 

Common Loon 


X 


X 

Double-crested Cormorant 

X 




Great Blue Heron 

X 

X 

X 


Green Heron 

X 

X 



Tundra Swan 

X 


X 


Trumpeter Swan 



X 


Canada Goose 


X 

X 

X 

Wood Duck 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Green-winged Teal 



X 


Mallard 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Northern Pintail 



X 


Ring-necked Duck 

X 




Common Merganser 



X 

X 

Turkey Vulture 

X 

X 

X 


Black Vulture 



X 


Osprey 


X 


X 

Bald Eagle 

X 


X 


Northern Harrier 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Cooper’s Hawk 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Red-shouldered Hawk 


X 

X 

X 

Broad-winged Hawk 

X 

X 

X 


Red-tailed Hawk 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rough-legged Hawk 



X 


American Kestrel 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Merlin 



X 

X 

Peregrine Falcon 



X 



SPECIES 

SP 

s 

F 

w 

Ruffed Grouse 


X 

X 

X 

Ring-necked Pheasant 


X 



Virginia Rail 

X 

X 



Sora 

X 




Sandhill Crane 




X 

Killdeer 

X 

X 

X 


Solitary Sandpiper 

X 

X 



American Woodcock 

X 




Ring-billed Gull 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Herring Gull 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rock Dove 



X 

X 

Mourning Dove 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Black-billed Cuckoo 

X 

X 

X 


Y ellow-billed Cuckoo 


X 

X 


Eastern Screech-Owl 



X 

X 

Great Homed Owl 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Long-eared Owl 



X 


Northern Saw-whet Owl 

X 




Common Nighthawk 

X 

X 

X 


Whip-poor-will 


X 



Chimney Swift 

X 

X 

X 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird 

X 

X 

X 


Belted Kingfisher 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Red-bellied Woodpecker 


X 



Red-headed Woodpecker 


X 



Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 

X 


X 


Downy Woodpecker 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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SPECIES 

SP 

s 

F 

w 

Hair y Woodpecker 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Northern Flicker 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pileated Woodpecker 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Olive-sided Flycatcher 



X 


Eastern Wood-Pewee 

X 

X 

X 


Acadian Flycatcher 


X 



Alder Flycatcher 

X 

X 



Willow Flycatcher 

X 

X 



Least Flycatcher 

X 

X 



Eastern Phoebe 

X 

X 

X 


Great Crested Flycatcher 

X 

X 

X 


Eastern Kingbird 

X 

X 



Homed Lark 

X 




Purple Martin 


X 



Tree Swallow 

X 

X 

X 


Northern Rough-winged Swallow 

X 

X 



Bank Swallow 


X 

X 


CliffSwallow 


X 



Bam Swallow 

X 

X 

X 


Blue Jay 

X 

X 

X 

X 

American Crow 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Black-capped Chickadee 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

X 

X 

X 

X 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Brown Creeper 


X 


X 

Carolina Wren 

X 

X 

X 

X 

House Wren 

X 

X 

X 


Winter Wren 

X 

X 



Golden-crowned Kinglet 

X 


X 

X 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

X 


X 


Blue-grey Gnatcatcher 

X 




Eastern Bluebird 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Veery 

X 

X 



Swainson’s Thrush 

X 




Hermit Thrush 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wood Thrush 

X 

X 

X 


American Robin 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Grey Catbird 

X 

X 

X 


Northern Mockingbird 

X 

X 

X 


Brown Thr asher 

X 

X 

X 

X 


SPECIES 

SP 

s 

F 

w 

American Pipit 




X 

Cedar Waxwing 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Northern Shrike 

X 


X 

X 

Loggerhead Shrike 


X 



European Starling 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Solitary Vireo 

X 

X 

X 


Yellow-throated Vireo 

X 

X 



Warbling Vireo 


X 

X 


Philadelphia Vireo 

X 


X 


Red-eyed Vireo 

X 

X 

X 


Blue-winged Warbler 

X 

X 



Golden-winged Warbler 

X 

X 



Brewster’s Warbler (hybrid) 

X 

X 



Lawrence’s Warbler (hybrid) 

X 




Tennessee Warbler 

X 




Orange-crowned Warbler 



X 


Nashville Warbler 

X 


X 


Yellow Warbler 

X 

X 

X 


Chestnut-sided Warbler 

X 

X 

X 


Magnolia Warbler 

X 


X 


Cape May Warbler 

X 


X 


Black-throated Blue Warbler 

X 




Yellow-rumped Warbler 

X 


X 

X 

Black-throated Green Warbler 

X 

X 

X 


Blackburnian Warbler 

X 




Pine Warbler 

X 

X 



Palm Warbler 

X 




Bay-breasted Warbler 

X 


X 


Blackpoll Warbler 

X 


X 


Cerulean Warbler 


X 



Black-and-White Warbler 

X 


X 


American Redstart 

X 

X 

X 


Prothonotary Warbler 


X 



Ovenbird 


X 

X 


Northern Waterthrush 


X 

X 


Louisiana Waterthrush 

X 

X 



Mourning Warbler 

X 

X 



Common Y ellowthroat 

X 

X 

X 


Hooded Warbler 


X 

X 


Canada Warbler 

X 


X 
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SPECIES 

SP 

s 

F 

w 

SPECIES 

SP 

S 

F 

w 

Yellow-breasted Chat 

X 




Dark-eyed Junco 

X 


X 

X 

Scarlet Tanager 

X 

X 



Bobolink 



X 

X 

Northern Cardinal 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Red-winged Blackbird 

X 

X 

X 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

X 

X 

X 


Eastern Meadowlark 

X 

X 

X 


Indigo Bunting 


X 

X 


Rusty Blackbird 



X 


Rufous-sided Tovvhee 

X 

X 


X 

Common Grackle 

X 

X 

X 

X 

American Tree Sparrow 

X 


X 

X 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

X 

X 

X 


Chipping Sparrow 

X 

X 

X 


Northern Oriole 

X 

X 



Field Sparrow 

X 

X 



Orchard Oriole 



X 


Vesper Sparrow 



X 


White-winged Crossbill 



X 


Savannah Sparrow 


X 



Purple Finch 

X 


X 

X 

Fox Sparrow 



X 


House Finch 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Song Sparrow 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Common Redpoll 



X 


Lincoln’s Sparrow 

X 




Pine Siskin 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Swamp Sparrow 

X 

X 

X 


American Goldfinch 

X 

X 

X 

X 

White-throated Sparrow 

X 


X 

X 

Evening Grosbeak 



X 

X 

White-crowned Sparrow 

X 


X 


House Sparrow 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Habitat Enhancement for Spiny Shoftshell Turtles 


Local naturalists, conservation 
authorities, and landowners are working 
in partnership with the Government of 
Canada to improve the survival of soflshell 
turtles in southwestern Ontario. 

The Eastern spiny soflshell turtle is a 
threatened species - its existence could 
be endangered unless certain hazards 
are removed. In Ontario, the main hazard 
is the lack of suitable nesting sites along 
the Thames and Syndenham Rivers. 

Environment Canada’s EcoAction 
2000 program provided funding assistance 
to the Mcllwraith Field Naturalists Club 
of London, Ontario joined with the Upper 
Thames River Conservation Authority to 
study the turtles’ habitat and educate 
landowners along the two rivers. 

On the Syndenham River, Naturalists 
Club volunteers loosened soil and 
constructed new sandy pits to create 


several prime nesting locations. Along 
the Thames, club volunteers have cut 
back vegetation at several nesting sites to 
improve hatching conditions. Too much 
vegetation can lower the temperature of 
the sand where the turtles lay their eggs, 
possibly delaying the hatching of their 
young until it’s too late in the season for 
them to survive. 

The willingness of local landowners 
to become involved was apparent when 
naturalists lost track of two adult female 
turtles fitted with small radio transmitters 
along the Syndenham River. A local 
resident spotted one basking in the sun 
along his shoreline some 30 kilometers 
upstream from the nesting site! The 
second was located 10 kilometers from 
where the transmitter had been fitted. 

The Naturalists Club and the 
Conservation Authority are developing a 


package to show local landowners what 
they can do to improve conditions for one 
of the most unique residents of 
southwestern Ontario. A recovery plan 
for the spiny soflshell has been developed 
by the province, and it is being 
implemented with help from the Nature 
Conservancy of Canada 

For more information visit Environ¬ 
ment Canada’s Green Lane at http:// 
www.ec.gc.ca/cws-scf/cwshom_e.html 
(from S&E Bulletin, Environment 
Canada) m 

Fisherviie CBC 

The Fisherville Christmas Bird 
Count will be held Sunday January 2. 

Any one interested in participating 
can contact John Miles at 1 -519-587- 
5223 (this is a local call from the 
Hamilton core). 
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An Experience in South Africa 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

In thanking Dr. Christine Bishop, our 
new HNC President and the speaker at 
the November general meeting, Ken Hall 
pointed out that this year our President 
has introduced herself! Indeed, Christine 
allowed us to experience South Africa 
through her eyes, and quite a memorable 
journey it was. 

Christine visited South Africa for a 
month in the fall of 1998. She spent most 
of her time travelling through the 
northeastern part of the country, including 
a week and a half in Kruger National 
Park. 

There are 134 endemic bird species 
in South Africa, and 17 different species 
of eagle alone (compared to four eagle 
species in all of North America). At the 
moment a project is underway to compile 
an atlas of native birds, nests and habitats. 
Christine also described the country as a 
good place for budding herpetologists, 
given that 83 reptile species have been 
discovered since the last tally of 397 
species was made in 1988. That’s 
discovery of a new species every 44 
days! 

Kruger National Park, which is 
roughly the size of Wales, was named 
after Paul Kruger, the first and last 
president of the Boer Republic. Christine 
described it as the most well-kept park 
she has ever seen. Teams of local South 
Africans patrol the park to guard against 
poaching. They also have very strict 
rules for park visitors, including not leaving 
your vehicle at any time and being in the 
barbed wire-enclosed camps by 6 pm. 
nightly, lire lions in the area are 
“experienced human-eaters”, and 


Christine herself had a frighteningly close 
encounter with one lion that suddenly 
stood up in the darkness next to the open 
truck she was sitting in on an organized 
night-drive. 

We were treated to some lovely slides 
of the park wildlife, including aloes in 
bloom, shrikes, grey herons, lizards, white 
rhinoceros, giraffes, wart hogs and a 
female elephant digging holes to look for 
water during the dry season. Christine 
recommended several field guides for 
those who may be planning a trip to 
southern Africa 

Christine also described the ecology 
of several of the animals, such as the 
mongoose. While most are solitary, three 
of the 11 species of mongoose live in 
social groups, and always have a sentinel 
keeping watch while the pack is feeding. 
Then there are the arboreal and ground 
hombills, which stand as tall as turkeys 
and aren’t shy about approaching vehicles. 
These birds are able to feed on centipedes, 
scorpions and puff -adders by squeezing 
the animals with their bills while the thick 
skin on their faces prevents them from 
being bitten 

Water holes are critical during the 
dry season, and here the observer may 
find storks, hundreds of egrets, wildebeest 
and hippopotamus, among other species. 
Interestingly, more people are killed by 
hippos in South Africa than by any other 
animal; people may cause the animals to 
stampede by agitating than, or be trampled 
ifthey unwittingly find themselves in the 
hippos’ path 

There are some 97,000 impalas in 
Kruger, and they provide fodder for the 


resident hyenas, leopards and lions. 

Mountain and Burchell’s zebras are 
also prey for Ihese predators, and Christine 
speculated that this may be the reason 
for the zebra’s stripes! Apparently when 
zebras are hunted at night, the male zebra 
will kick up dust which, combined with 
the animals’ stripes, makes it difficult for 
the predator to tell the front from the 
back of the zebras. 

During the last part of her talk, 
Christine provided us with a briefliistory 
of southern Africa, which was originally 
colonized in approximately 40,000 B.C. 
by the San people. The Bantu arrived in 
about 300 A.D., and in 1487 Europeans 
first rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 
The fighting between the Boers and the 
Xhosa in the late 18 th century was 
followed, of course, by clashes between 
the Boers and the British. The Anglo- 
Boer War of1899-1902 actually involved 
9,000 Canadian soldiers. Unfortunately 
the long-standing policies of apartheid 
(an Afrikaans word meaning 
“separateness”) are still evidenced by 
the disparity between the western-style 
houses of the whites and the mud-walled, 
thatched-roofed huts of most blacks. jH 

New Members 

We would like to welcome the 
following new members who joined 
the HNC this fall: 

KarlBruederle 
Glenn Coady 
Pierre Gravelle 
Paul McGaw 
Pamela Newson 
Sylvia Oliver 
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Lands for Life = a Living Legacy 


by Glenn Barrett, Vice-President 

Ontario is on the verge ofhaving 378 
new provincial parks and conservation 
reserves covering 2.4 million hectares! 

This incredible event is the result of 
the Lands for Life process which involved 
round table discussions, thousands of 
Ontario residents who spoke out for 
wilderness, and the coalition of groups 
such as the World Wildlife Fund, 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists and the 
Wildlands League. We can now celebrate 
the near doubling of Ontario’s parks 
system in a huge area of Central and 
Northern Ontario. 

Ontario’s Living Legacy Land Use 
Strategy is the policy that will guide the 
creation of lands recommended for 
protection during the Lands for Life 
process. The Ministry of Natural 
Resources (MNR) has begun the process 
of establishing the first group of these 
areas with a public review of proposed 


boundaries for 64 sites (the remaining 
314 recommended protected areas will 
be reviewed at a later date). This public 
review is underway betweenNovember 
15,1999 and December 15,1999. 

This public input period is an 
opportunity to help refine park boundaries 
to ensure that the best ecological 
boundaries are used in the final regulation 
process under the Parks or Public Lands 
Acts. This process may be critical for 
inclusion of portions of old growth, river 
buffer zones, or other sensitive areas, 
within park boundaries. Following this 
review period, the next step will be the 
formal establishment (by regulation) of 
these 64 areas as provincial parks or 
conservation reserves. 

For each of the 64 sites currently 
under review the MNR has prepared a 
fact sheet, describing features of die site, 
and a map showing the proposed 
boundaries. Copies of both the fact sheet 


and map are available by going to the 
MNR web site below or by contacting 
the appropriate MNR District office. A 
list of the 64 sites and the appropriate 
contact person can be found at the 
following web site at: http:// 
www.mnr.gov.on.ca/MNR/oll/ 
implementhtm. 

Copies of the list of 64 sites will also 
be available at the December monthly 
meeting, and written comments must be 
submitted to the MNR by December 
15th. In addition, if you have information 
on sensitive areas around these parks, 
please contact. Ron Reid at the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists 1-800-440-2366 
(bobolink@bconnex.net), or Tim Gray at 
Wildlands League (wildland@web.net) 
(416)971-9453. 

I encourage all Club members to 
take part in this historic chance to protect 
these areas of Ontario wilderness for 
future generations. H§ 


Searching for the Elusive King Rail 


The “Phantom of the Marsh’ ’ is not 
the name of a new musical, but rather 
one of Canada’s rarest birds, the king 
rail. Scientists are studying this elusive 
species in Ontario, and putting the finishing 
touches on a recovery plan to increase its 
numbers. 

The cinnamon-coloured marsh bird 
is the size of a chicken, with black-and- 
white bars on the sides and a long slightly 
curved yellow bill. Population estimates 
put the number s at 20-52 pairs, and it was 
designated as endangered in 1994. 

King rails have been found in some 
marshes managed by Ducks Unlimited, 


such as the restored Hillman Marsh near 
Leamington and the Holland River 
Marshes north of Toronto. The breeding 
range also includes other shallow-water 
cattail marshes in southern Ontario around 
Lake St. Clair, on Long Point and in 
Rondeau and Presqu’ile Provincial Parks. 
Thar migration destination is usually along 
the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico coasts, 
with stopovers in salt marshes from 
Delaware to Texas. 

Environment Canada is working on 
a national recovery plan for the king rail 
with the Ontario Minishy of Natural 
Resources, Ducks Unlimited Canada, Bird 
Studies Canada and the Essex Region 


Conservation Authority. To be approved 
in the coming months, the goals of file 
recovery plan are to confirm that habitat 
decline is the main reason the king rail is 
endangered, to improve understanding of 
habitat requirements, and to protect and 
restore both current and historic breeding 
sites. 

Long-term goals include preventing 
further decline of the king rail, learning 
more about the species, promoting 
wetlands conservation and increasing the 
breeding population to 25&well-established 
pairs. (From S&E Bulletin, Environment 
Canada) ||§ 
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FON Carolinian East Regional Meeting 


by Don McFayden 

The Fall meeting of naturalist clubs 
in the FON Carolinian East Region was 
held on Saturday, November 20,1999 at 
Stevensville Conservation Area 

The morning was devoted to updates 
on club activities. Don McLean gave an 
update on the Red Hill Creek Expressway . 
This was followed by much discussion on 
strategies for protecting the environment 
against the pressures of development. 

Representatives from the Bert Miller 
Nature Club of Fort Erie brought us up to 
date on the effort to preserve Marcv’s 
Woods . Marcy’s Woods is an intact 
Carolinian sandhill forest at the eastern 
end of Lake Erie. It is the intent of the 
owners to put it on the commercial market 
in the near future. The Bert Miller Nature 
Club’s efforts to preserve this beautiful 
property are ongoing. 

Members of the South Peel 
Naturalists’ Club reported that plans for 
the development of Bronte Creek 
Provincial Park have recently come to 
their attention. The province is considering 
putting in camp sites, while the Royal 
Canadian Golf Association would like to 
use the eastern end of the park for a 45- 
hole golf course, hotel and a new national 
headquarters. 

Obviously this is outside the scope of 
permitted uses in a provincial park and 
would have a drastic effect on the natural 
environment in this area. The FON will 
be helping to organize a letter writing 
campaign. 

Andrea Kettle, the new FON 
Coordinator for Clubs and Regions, gave 
an update on clubs and regions. FON is 


planning to include workshops in future 
regional meetings. Workshops on 
volunteer management and enhancing the 
community profile of Clubs are in the 
works. It is hoped thatfour to five people 
from each club would attend. 

FON is going to fund full colour 
regional tabloid newspapers for distribution 
in Fall 2000. This is an opportunity to 
raise club profiles and promote interest in 
the environment Hie budget allows for 
20,000 copies per region, but copies might 
be increased with local funding. 

Working for Wilderness is looking 
for projects. This is an FON program 
that organizes volunteers to work on local 
environmental projects such as trail 
maintenance. 

Eileen Laker of the South Peel 
Naturalists’ Club, and our Regional 
Director on the FON Board, gave us an 
update on FON Board activities. Eileen 
assured us that FON is back on track 
following some recent difficulties. 

Rick Symmes is the new Executive 
Director. The campaign to preserve 
Manitoulin’s Alvar Coast has been very 
successful. FON is still accepting 
donations for this campaign. Eileen noted 
that she will be completing her term as 
Regional Director and that the Carolinian 
East representatives will need to choose 
anew director at the Spring meeting. 

Linda Pirn, FON’s Community 
Conservation Planner, gave an update on 
FON activities. Linda reported that tree 
cutting has become a particular problem 
of late as responsibilities are downloaded 
to the municipalities. Many municipalities 
do not have tree cutting by-laws. 


The Ontario Forestry Accord , wliich 
grew out of Lands for Life, is beginning 
to carry out its mandate. Many new 
parks have been promised. We need to 
be vigilant to ensure that the park 
boundaries are in fact what were 
promised. 

The new FON web site is to be 
launched in January. FON now has staff 
to maintain this site. Clubs will be able to 
post newsletters, club activities,etc. There 
will be an action alert component to draw 
attention to breaking issues; e.g., Bronte 
Creek 

Ted Cheskey, Community Conser¬ 
vation Planner for Important Bird Areas. 
described the IBA program. The IBA 
program is an international effort to 
identify, conserve and monitor a network 
of sites that provide essential habitat for 
bird populations. 

BirdLife International began the IBA 
program in Europe in 1985. The Canadian 
program was launched in 1996 with the 
Canadian Nature Federation and Bird 
Studies Canada as partners. Protection 
of IBA sites is accomplished through the 
assistance of local stakeholder groups 
who develop and implement on-llie-ground 
conservation plans. 

Ted noted a number of sites in 
Southern Ontario, including the effort to 
save a Common Tem colony in Port 
Colbome. Several representatives 
volunteered for a local committee. H 
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Saving The Oak Ridges Moraine 


A controversy has recently erupted 
over plans to build extensive 
subdivisions on the Oak Ridges 
Moraine. The Wood Duck asked the 
"Save the Oak Ridges Moraine 
(STORM) " coalition to provide some 
background to the issue. 

The Oak Ridges Moraine is a three- 
dimensional phenomenon, unique to 
southern Ontario -160 kilometres long, 
on average 13 kilometres wide, and 
hundreds of metres deep. It stands out as 
one of the most distinct landscapes and 
one of the most significant natural features 
of Ontario, on par with the Niagara 
Escarpment. 

This system provides the basis for a 
connected corridor system along the length 
of the Moraine from the Niagara 
Escarpment to the Trent River System. 
Its height above the flat lands to the north 
and south, its rolling hills and river and 
stream valleys and large blocks of mixed 
forest provide solace and a sense of 
connection to the people who five, work 
and play on file Moraine, natural and wild 
habitat for flora and fauna and untapped 
recreational opportunities. 

The role that the Moraine’s interior 
structure plays in the water cycle of 
south central Ontario is one of its most 
notable attributes. It has been described 
as southern Ontario’s rain barrel - its 
permeable sands and gravels absorb 
precipitation, which is delivered to the 
deep aquifers. They, in turn, collect, store, 
filter and release water to over 65 
watercourses flowing north and south 
into Geoigian Bay, Lakes Simeoe, Scugog, 
Rice and Ontario. 

Land use changes, primarily the 


building of large subdivisions, the 
construction of roads, and the paving of 
parking lots have traditionally raised red 
flags of concern over the impact to 
baseflow ofheadwater streams and rivers 
and the integrity of wetlands. However, 
knowing that the surface may be 
connected to aquifers hundreds of metres 
below the ground, these red flags have 
become beacons of warning. 

We must proceed cautiously, for how 
we use the Moraine’s land surface can 
impact the deep regional ground water 
flow system which is integral to the 
ecosystem health of south central Ontario. 
Urban and rural contaminants entering 
the ground today will, given the 
excruciatingly slow movement of water 
through the ground, possibly not come to 
‘ light’ until 500 years into the future. 

Water taking, associated with these 
new land uses, further exacerbates the 
pressures - not only is precipitation 
blocked from entering the cycle but more 
water is being removed from the ground. 
Municipal water supplies, golf courses, 
and bottling companies have begun to ‘go 
deeper’ into the Moraine to find adequate 
quantities of drinkable and usable water. 

Given the lack of a comprehensive 
hydrogeological database and manage¬ 
ment framework, no one knows at what 
point the water budget goes from black to 
red. 

Jurisdictional Snarl 

Sixty-five percent of the Oak Ridges 
Moraine lies within the Greater Toronto 
Area The entire Moraine crosses eight 
regional and county borders and 26 area 
municipal borders. 


Recognizing this jurisdictional gridlock, 
the Province of Ontario in 1990, declared 
that the Oak Ridges Moraine was of 
provincial significance with “important 
ecological connections and relationships 
to other natural systems in the GT A, such 
as river systems and their related 
watersheds, the Niagara Escarpment, 
Lakes Ontario, Scugog and Simeoe and 
their shorelines and the broad wetland 
complexes located north of the Moraine. ’ ’ 

A three-year, $2 million Planning 
Study to develop and implement a long¬ 
term strategy to protect and enhance the 
ecological integrity of the Moraine was 
undertaken in 1991. 

Fifteen background studies, covering 
the areas of natural heritage, 
hydrogeology, long-term monitoring, 
cumulative impact assessment and 
cultural heritage, provided the technical 
and scientific basis for the final 
recommendations of the Technical 
Working Committee (overseer of the 
Planning Study). 

Interim Guidelines were drawn up to 
“assist all concerned in understanding 
the Expression of Provincial Interest and 
how it will be implemented.’’The 
guidelines were intended to be “ an interim 
measure remaining in effect until a long 
term strategy for the Oak Ridges Moraine 
within the greater Toronto Area is 
developed.” 

Five years later and where are we? 

Since the Strategy was written in 
1991 our knowledge about the Moraine 
has continued to grow. In 1993, 
theGeological Survey of Canada, in 
collaboration with the Ontario Geological 
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Survey, initiated an Oak Ridges Moraine 
Hydrogeology Project to complement 
existing studies. This study has greatly 
improved our understanding of the geology 
and hydrogeology of the Moraine. The 
Ministry of Natural Resources has further 
refined the natural heritage system map 
of the Moraine through sensitive 
fieldwork. 

However, if our knowledge of the 
Moraine has increased, so have the 
threats to its survival. Excessive urban 
development jeopardizes the Moraine’s 
rivers and underground water reservoirs. 

Since 1991, York Region has 
approved an increase in population of 
70,000 who will live on the Moraine. 
Durham and Peel Regions together have, 
through their Official Plans, made 
provrsions for an additional 28,000 people 
on the Moraine. There are 14 as-yet- 
unapproved Official Plan Amendments 
in York Region, and six in Durham. 

If the current proposals in these 
regions, six of which are before the 
Ontario Municipal Board, are approved, 
an additional 56,000 people will be added 
to the Moraine population,47,000 of whom 
will live outside existing settlement areas. 
In addition, several development 
proposals in Richmond Hill’s Yonge Street 
corridor, if approved, would create the 
first-ever break in the continuous natural 
corridor across the entire Oak Ridges 
Moraine. 

Where should we be in 1999? 

The Oak Ridges Moraine should be 
protected by the very strongest provincial 
legislation - an Oak Ridges Moraine Act 
that places responsibility for the Moraine 
in the sector that can provide a consistent 
approach. The Oak Ridges Moraine 


needs a cohesive vision, strong protection 
policies and a regional groundwater 
management strategy expressed under 
an Oak Ridges Moraine Plan. 

The Oak Ridges Moraine needs an 
overseeing body; a partnership of federal, 
regional, municipal and citizen 
representation, to monitor its ecological 
health and impacts from existing and new 


land uses and to develop strategies for 
land acquisition and public access. 

Save the Oak Ridges Moraine 
Coalition (STORM) is committed to 
seeing that the Oak Ridges Moraine is 
protected through str ong legislatioa You 
can contact STORM thr ough Debbe 
Crandall, R.R #1 Bolton, ON L7E 5R7 
(905)880-3465.H 


Conservation / Education Committee 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

There were so many updates and 
issues to be addressed at the November 
meeting of the Conservation / Education 
Committee that we were unable to find 
time for a speaker this month. However, 
we all tuned in to CBC radio’s morning 
program ‘ ‘Fresh Air’ ’ on November 20 
to hear Committee member and RBG 
Botanist Tyler Smith speak about different 
types of wood, their cellular composition 
and myriad uses! 

The current Natural Areas Evaluation 
Project (NAEP) contract will be 
completed in December, and Julee 
Crinklaw is in the process of finalizing her 
recommendations. One of the most 
important recommendations derived from 
NAEP is the importance of carrying out 
biological inventory work to assess a 
number of “un-inventoried” significant 



areas throughout the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Region. A number of options 
were discussed to address this issue. 

We also heard reports from our HNC 
representatives on various committees, 
including Jen Baker’s report on the 
progress of the Remedial Action Plan 
(RAP) Forum and SheilaO’Neal’s report 
on the Natural Areas Coordinating Group. 
Jen also reported that the Halton 
Conservation Authority has completed 
the update of their Flood and Fill 
Regulations, and Sheila has joined the 
Hamilton-Wentworth Tree Protection 
Committee. 

Among the new projects that the 
Conservation / Education Committee is 
working on are the threats to Bronte 
Creek Provincial Park; the use of non¬ 
native tree species for schoolyard 
naturalization and other municipal and 
non-govemment tree planting programs; 
and, in conjunction with the Plant Study 
Group, the land use plans for the Chedoke 
Hospital woodlot 

Because of the holiday season, the 
next Conservation / Education Committee 
meeting will likely be held in early January 
instead of late December. Please call 
Director Sheila O’Neal at 389 -7598 for 
details. jP 
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The Canadian Fern Society 


by Edith Austen Kamermans 

Grey and Bruce counties were the 
sites chosen by the Canadian Fern Society 
for its September 1999 fem weekend. 
Twenty-one enthusiasts gathered in 
Owen Sound. Led by Mr. Nelson Maher, 
we visited sites of great beauty to view 
our native ferns, including the rare Hart’s 
Tongue Phyllitis scolopendrium in rocky 
woodlands adjacent to the Niagara 
Escarpment, and the tiny, rare Wall Rue 
Asplenium ruta-muraria, on its 
accustomed limestone. 

The variety of habitats in this area - 
shaded woodlands, limestone crevices, 
swamps, rocky outcrops, talus slopes - all 
had their array of ferns including: 
Rattlesnake Fem (Botrychium vir- 
ginianum), Dissected Grape Fem (B. 
dissectum). Leathery Grape Fem (B. 
multifidum), Interrupted Fem (Osmunda 
claytoniana), Virginia Chain Fern 
( Woodwardiavirginica), Green Spleen- 
wort (Asplenium rhizophyllum), 
Maidenhair Spleenwort (A. tricho - 
manes), A. trichomanes-ramosum, Lady 
Fem (Athyrium filix-femina), Robert's 
Fem (Gymnocarpium robertianum), 
Intermediate Wood Fem (Dryopteris 
intermedia), Crested Wood Fem (I). 
cristata), Goldie's Wood Fem ( D. 
goldiana), Male Fem (D. filix-mas), 
Northern Holly Fem (Polystichum 
lonchitis). 

Mr. Maher’s in-depth knowledge of 
the ferns in Grey and Bruce made the 
two days exceedingly interesting for 
everyone. The strong conservation 
message from both the Society and Mr. 
Maher meant that only the leader took a 
few sporing fronds for propagating 
purposes. 


All the fem sites visited were in the 
wild, sometimes on private land with 
permission, or in the natural areas of 
parks. The one exception was the fem 
garden at the Owen Sound home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Maher. 

With some fifty different fem species 
to be found in the general area, Owen 
Sound may rightly be called the fem 
capital of Ontario 


Enjoy a H these green things 
growing, hut leave them safe in 
their native haunts 

The Canadian Fem Society was 
organized in 1998 and already has one 
hundred members, mostly in southern 
Ontario. The Society has organized indoor 
meetings and field trips, and publishes a 
newsletter - Filix - for members. 
Recently, the Society established two 
public fem display gardens. 

The hardy fem collection has been 
placed at James Gardens, one of three 
“Formal Garden” parks in the Toronto 
parks system. This is a popular spot and 
should provide plenty of public exposure 
to ferns. The second location is the 
Centennial Park Conservatory, also in 
Toronto, where the Society has established 
the non-hardy fem collection in an ideal 
location complete with waterfall and small 
stream Altogether around 300 ferns from 
more than eighty different varieties are 
now on display, and the Society hopes to 
add to this number in the future. 

In addition to the public display 
gardens, some space has been obtained 
in a production greenhouse to grow ferns 


from spores. 

Mr. Alastair Wardlaw of Glasgow, a 
member of the British Pteridological 
Soceity visited Canada in September 
1999. A one time resident of Toronto, 
Professor Wardlaw gave a talk and slide 
presentation to the Canadian Fern 
Society’s meeting at Humber Nurseries. 
His subject was “Canadian Ferns in a 
Scottish Garden”. 

The acting president of the Society is 
Mr. Tom Thomson, assisted by Mr. Brian 
Cook and others, and together they have 
given the Society a remarkable flying 
start in just two years. Membership of 
$15 per year may be sent to Mr. Tom 
Thomson, The Canadian Fem Society, 
c/o Humber Nurseries Ltd., R.R. #8, 
Brampton, Ontario L6T 3Y7. ||j 
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A Victory for Conservation 


by Jason Pizzey 

This past summer a proposal came 
forward to Brantford City Council from a 
local developer. It involved the 
construction of a 60-unit townhouse 
development on the eastern side of the 
city in an established residential 
neighbourhood 

Within the community there are two 
extensive natural areas which provide 
green space and vital habitat for many 
species. Both areas contain drainage 
ravines that eventually feed into the Gr and 
River. The townhouse proposal called 
for the construction to take place adjacent 
to and partially into one of the ravines. It 
involved the cutting down of approximately 
100 trees and the obvious disturbance of 

Funds Needed for 
Wildlife Recovery 

TheWorid Wildlife Fund Canada 
(WWF), the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture and the Canadian 
Federation of Woodlot Owners have 
recently issued a statement supporting 
a major federal investment in wildlife 
recovery and stewardship programs. 

With the continuing increase in 
the number of Canadian species at 
risk of extinction, WWF estimates that 
the total cost to recover these species 
will be at least $ 150 million per year in 
financial and in-kind contributions by 
2004. The four organizations 
recommend that the new funding be 
directed to Canadians to assist them 
with on-the-ground species recovery 
work in their communities. iH 


the animals and other plant life which call 
this area home. 

This proposal really hit home for me 
because my grandmother lives in this 
close-knit neighbourhood and this is where 
I developed my love of nature and the 
environment at a young age. 

Over the years we have enjoyed the 
wildlife that inhabit the ravines. Some of 
the animals that live here include racoons, 
skunk, opossum, deer, groundhogs, rabbit 
and many birds, amphibians and reptiles. 
It is a known nesting area for turkey 
vultures. It is also a remnant of the once 
vast Carolinian Forest so is worth 
preserving for that reason alone. The 
proposal stated that the wildlife would not 
be adversely affected but one has to 
wonder what all that construction and 
influx of people would actually do. 

There is no telling what could happen 
in future years if this development was 
accepted. What would stop the future 
destruction of these natural areas for 
further residential additions? 

Currently, there is no need to worry 
because the community came together, 
formulated an argument, participated fully 
in the city council meeting and as a result 
the proposal was not accepted at this 
time for various reasons. 

The presentation made concerning 
the sivironmental impacts was by far the 
most convincing argument for not 
proceeding with the townhouses. Other 
arguments included zoning, slope stability, 
traffic, noise and the general well-being 
of the neighbourhood. 

Not long after the meeting, the land 
owned by the developer was put up for 


sale and that's how it stands at this point. 
Hopefully, this community will be able to 
fight off any future proposals that could 
come forward. There are not many urban 
natural areas left anymore and these two 
would be worth conserving. iH 

Changes to the 
Plant Study Group 

by Jecm Stollard 

For the past few years, the Plant 
Study Group met every month from 
September to May to discuss plants 
and participate in activities related to 
our native plants. We have been 
involved in the rescue of endangered 
species of flora from construction sites 
as well as helping the Sanctuary 
committee in the maintenance of our 
two sanctuaries, among other activities. 
However, plant study is best done from 
early spring to late fall, so the Plant 
Study Group is changing its meeting 
time to March to November. Scout 
House will remain our meeting place. 
The time will remain at 7:30 but please 
check the Wood Duck for the day. 

On Saturday, January 15 th , 
Dean Gugler is leading a Winter 
Wildflower Walk starting at 1 p.m at 
Sanctuary Park in Dundas. Please 
mark your calendars for this event and 
find out what wildflowers do in their 
off season. 

Our next Plant Study Group 
meeting will be held Tuesday, March 
21,2000. Gayle Hutchings will lead an 
art journal workshop. If you are 
interested in participating, please contact 
Jean Stollard, (905) 634-3538 foi 
details. jH 
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byRobDobos 


Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 1999 to July 31:254. Underlined species or dates require documentation by the 
Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. For species 
marked with all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are listed. 


Observers: Mike Boyd (MB), Barb Charlton (BC), Barry Cherriere (BCh), Linda Cherriere (LCh), Winston Clark (WC), Bill 
Cuddy (BCu), Rob Dobos (RD), Jim Dowall (JD), Bruce Duncan (BD), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Lois Evans (LE), Carl Hamann 
(CH), Jean Iron (JI), Jean Johnson (JJ), Bill Lamond (BL), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Craig McLauchlan 
(CML), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), John Meniman (JMe), Dave Milsom (DMi), Rod Murray (RM), Meredith Rose (MR), Kayo Roy 
(KR), Bill Smith (BS), Rick Snider (RSn), Mike Street (MS), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 
terr. -territorial bird 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

I s1 sum. -firstsummer 
2 nd sum. -second summer 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [BR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [HN] 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth \HW\ 
Niagara [NG\ 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [ WT] 

Wellington | WL] 


June-July 1999 

Common Loon: One ad. on Hamilton Harbour off Bayshore Park [HW] Jun 12 (KM); one on Lake Ontario off Fifty Rd [HW\ Jun 
13 (KM); two off Shoreacres \HL] Jun 19 and one ad. there Jul 17 (KM); six 1 st sum. off Van Wagners Beach [HW\ Jul 31 (KM). 
Pied-billed Grebe: One terr. at Foreman Rd Wetland [HW] Jun 27 (RD,KM), one ad.,six juv. at Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck 
[AG] Jul 10-25 (KM); 20atMountsbergC.A [HW/WL\ Jul 21 (RD);onead. on Harbour off LaSalle Marina [7PF] Jul 31F (KM). 

Honied Grebe: One off Guelph Line [HL] Jun 12 (KM). 

Red-neclied Grebe: 23 off Venture Inn [ HL\ Jun 6 (KM); 10 off Rattray Marsh [PL] Jul 11 (MB). Activity of birds nesting at 
Bronte Harbour [HL\ (GE;m.obs.): one pair nest building Jun 28; one egg in the nest Jun 30; two eggs in nest, second pair nest building 
Jul 1; five eggs in first nest Jul 7; two eggs in second nest Jul 9; six eggs in first nest, three eggs in second nest, third pair building nest 
in Bronte Creek Jul 17 (MB); seven eggs and one chick at first nest, four eggs at second nest, third nest inactive Jul 24. 

Least Bittern#: One at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW] Jul 10 * (BS,JD). 

Great Egret#: One at Dundas Marsh [HW] Jun 19 and Jul 24 (KM); two at Dundas Hydro Pond Jul 25 (MS). 

Snowy Egret#: One atTollgate Ponds [HW] Jul 3-25 (BCh,LCh;m.obs.). 

BLACK VULTURE#: One reported at Bumhamthorpe Rd & 6 th Line [HL] Jul 23 * (CML). 

Trumpeter Swan: Ten at Dundas Marsh Jul 24 (KM). 

Tundra Swan: One at LaSalle Marina Jul 31 (KM). 
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Wood Duck: Four ad.,29juv. at Dundas Hydro Pond Jun 15 (BW); 15 at Millgrove Loam Pits [HW\ Jul 30 (RD). 

Gadwall: Onef.,10downyjuv. at Tollgate Ponds Jul 23 (RD). 

American Wigeon: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds |/VG| Jun 13 (KM); three at Dundas Marsh Ju) 10 (KM). 

Blue-winged Teal: One £, 11 juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [M7] Jun 13 (KM); one pair at Hendrie Valley [//L] Jun 17(RD); one 
al Foreman Rd Wetland Jun 27 (RD,KM). 

Northern Shoveler: One m at Dundas Marsh Jun 19 (KM); two m. at Tollgate Ponds Jun 20 (KM). 

Northern Pintail: One at Tollgate Ponds Jul 17 (KM); one at Dundas Marsh Jul 24 (KM). 

Green-winged Teal: Two m. at Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck Jun 13 (KM); four at Dundas Marsh Jun 19 and 10 there Jul 24 
(KM). 

Redhead: One female with seven downyjuv. at Tollgate Ponds Jun 23 (RD) confirmed breeding for the third consecutive year, but 
the young were all predated within a few days; 10 at Tollgate Ponds Jul 17 (KM). 

Ring-necked Duck: One m. off Guelph Line Jun 12 (KM). 

Greater Scaup: Two off Guelph Line Jun 6-19 (KM); one at Tollgate Ponds Jun 16 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: Two at Dundas Marsh Jun 19 (KM); eight at Tollgate Ponds Jun 10-26 (RD;KM). 

Surf Scoter: Two off Guelph Line Jun 6 L (KM). 

Bufflehead: One f. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jun 13 (KM); one f at Valley Inn Jul 17 (KM). 

Hooded Merganser: Three at Dundas Marsh Jul 10 (KM); two at Onondaga Farms, Glen Morris Rd [87?] Jul 24 (RD,BC). 
Common Merganser: Onem. atNE Shore of Harbour [HW] Jun 6-26 (KM); one 1 st sum. at LaSalle Marina Jul 17 (KM). 
Red-breasted Merganser: Two f. off Shoreacres Jun 6 (KM); two al Burlington Beach Canal [HL\ Jul 31 (KM). 

Ruddy Duck: One m. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 1 (KM); five at Mountsberg C. A. Jul 21 (RD). 

Osprey: One at 6 th Line & River Glen Rd, Oakville [HL] Jun 7 (MB); the pair nesting at Mountsberg C. A. were incubating three 
eggs, one of which hatched by mid Jun (fide MS). 

Bald Eagle#: One ad. over Downtown Hamilton \HW\ Jun 9 and Jun 20 (MR); one imm. over Queoiston & Nash Rds, Hamilton 
\HW\ Jun 30 (DL.GLV 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One at Dundas Valley C. A. [ HW\ Jun 15 (RD); one over Hwy 8 Hill, Dundas [HW\ Jun 16 (RD). 
Cooper’s Hawk: One pair onanest at Chedoke Radial Trail [HW] mid-May (RSn); a nest at Lower Lions Club Rd, Dundas Valley 
I HW] had two juv. Jun 8 and three juv. Jun 18 (BD); a nesting pair with four juv. at Brock Rd & Cone 6 [HW] during Jun-Jul (WC); 
a pair nesting at Middletown Marsh [HW\ fledged three juv. by Jul 13 (RD,BC). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One at Crieff Bog [WL] Jun 20 (BS,DMi). 

Broad-winged Hawk: One over Snake Rd, Waterdown [HW] Jun 8 L (RD); one terr. at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley [ HW] mid Jun 
(fide MS). 

Merlin#: One at Grand River at Lome Bridge, Brantford [57?] Jul 22 F and at St. George St, Brantford [87?] Jul 26 (BL). 
Peregrine Falcon#: The two foster chicks placed in the nest at Hamilton’s Sheraton Hotel [HW] had successfully fledged by mid- 
June (fide MS), and sightings around file Hamilton area through the summer were likely of these birds (mobs.). 

Virginia Rail#: Two at Safari Rd Wetland [HW] Jun 8 (LE). 

Common Moorhen#: One at Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck Jun 13 (KM). 

Black-bellied Plover: One 1 st sum. at Tollgate Ponds Jun 16 L(RD). 

Semipalmated Plover: One at Tollgate Ponds Jul 31 F (KM). 
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Killdeer: 230 at Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck Jul 18 (KM, JI). 

Greater Yellowlegs: One at Tollgate Ponds Jun 27 F (KM); five at Rattray Marsh Jul 11 (MB); 10 at Valley Inn Jul 30 (RD). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: Two at Tollgate Ponds Jun 26 F (KM); 60 at Dundas Marsh Jul 10 (KM); one juv. at Tollgate Ponds Jul 23 
(RD); 60 at Valley Inn Jul 30 (RD). 

Solitary Sandpiper: One at Valley Inn Jun 26 F and 10 there Jul 31 (KM); three at Taquanyah C.A. [//yVJ Jul 7 (LE); 12 at 
Onondaga Farms, Glen Morris Rd Jul 24 (RD,BC). 

Spotted Sandpiper: One over St. George St, Brantford Jun 14 F (BL). 

Upland Sandpiper#: Two pairs nesting at 10 th Rd E, Saltfleet [HW\ hatched seven chicks by mid Jun {fide MS); one at Brock Rd 
S of Cone 4 [HW\ Jun 24 (RD). 

Ruddy Turnstone: Two at Tollgate Ponds Jun 6 L (KM); one at Tollgate Ponds Jul 28 F (RD). 

Sanderling: One at Tollgate Ponds Jul 24 * (KM). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: 84 at Dundas Hydro Pond Jun 3 (BW); 12 at Tollgate Ponds Jun 6 and one there Jun 19 L (KM); five 
at Taquanyah C.A. Jul 7 F (DL,GL,CH). 

Least Sandpiper: Four at Valley Inn Jun 26 F (KM); 16 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jul 1 (KM); four at Cone 4 E of Middletown 
Rd [HW] Jul 10 (BS,JD); 12 at Rattray Marsh Jul 11 (MB); two juv. at Tollgate Ponds and two juv. at Dundas Marsh Jul 24 (KM). 

White-iumped Sandpiper: Three at Vanderliek Pond, Bismarck Jun 2-5L (KR et al .); one at Dundas Hydro Pond Jun 3 (BW). 
Baird’s Sandpiper: One ad. at Dundas Marsh Jul 24 * (KM). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: One at Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck Jun 2 L (KR et al .); one at Rattray Marsh Jul 11 F (MB); eight at Dundas 
Marsh Jul 24 (KM). 

Dunlin: One at Tollgate Ponds Jun 12 L (KM). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: Two at Cone 4 E of Middletown Rd (BS,JD) and 13 at Dundas Marsh (KM) Jul 10 F; single graeus at 
Tollgate Ponds and Dundas Marsh Jul 24 (KM); three atTaquanyah C.A. Jul 7 (LE); onejuv. at Valley Inn Jul 31 (KM). 
Bonaparte’s Gull: Five ad. off Guelph Line and one juv., two 1 st sum. offVan Wagners Beach Jul 31 (KM). 

Great Black-backed Gull: One 1 51 sum. at Grand River at Lome Bridge, Brantford Jun 4-on (BL). 

Caspian Tern: One 1 51 sum. at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 7 (RD); one ad. at Binbrook C.A. Jul 8 (LE); one ad. at Grand River at 
Lome Bridge, Brantford Jul 22 (BL). 

Forster’s Tern#: One ad.,two 2 nd sum. ofFPetroCanada Pier, Bronte [HL\ Jun 26 (KM); one I s * sum. at LaSalle Marina Jul 17 
(KM). 

Eastern Screech-Owl: Four juv. at Chedoke Radial Trail Jul 15-16 (JMe). 

Barred Owl#: One was reported calling for a week in late Jun * at Caledonia [//TV] {fide MS). 

Common Nighthawk: One over Rothsay Ave, Hamilton [HW] Jun 6 (LE). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One at Kirkwall [HW] Jun 4 (BC). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: Two at 6 th Line & Upper Middle Rd, Oakville [HL] Jul 7 (RM). 

Acadian Flycatcher#: One terr. at Tumer Tract, Halton County Forest [HL] Jun 6 * (GE). 

Eastern Kingbird: Two past Tollgate Ponds Jul 23 F (RD). 

Yellow-throated Vireo#: One m. at Guelph Line N of 2 nd Sideroad [HL] Jun 26 (RD,BC); one m. at Middletown Marsh Jul 6 
(RD). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at Hatton Dr, Ancaster [HW] Jul 1 F (MS). 
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Carolina Wren U: One at CCIW \HL\ Jul 8 (RD); one at St. George St, Brantford Jul 16 (BL); a pair with three juv. at Spencer 
Creek at Cootes Dr [HW\ Jul 27 (JJ). 

Marsh Wren#: One terr. at Foreman Rd Wetland Jun 27 (RD,KM). 

Pine Warbler: One terr. pair at Middletown Marsh Jul 17 (RD). 

Northern Waterthnish: One at Middletown Marsh Jul 11 F (RD). 

Mourning Warbler#: One terr. at Middletown Rd S of Cone 6 [HW] Jun 9 (RD). 

Hooded Warbler#: One terr. at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley Jun 19 (BCu). 

Grasshopper Sparrow#: One terr. at Cone 4 W of Brock Rd | HW] Jun 6 (RD); one terr. at Cone 4 & Middletown Rd [HW\ Jun 
13 (BW); one terr. at Valens Rd N of Cone 6 \HW\ Jun 27 (RD); two terr. at Lynden Rd & Cone 5 [HW] Jul 13 (RD); six terr. at 
Grass Lake [ W1 ] Jul 24 (RD,BC). 

Orchard Oriole#: Two terr. pair at Berry Tract [HW\ Jun 10 (BW); one 1 st sum. m. at King Rd & Bayview Park [///,] Jun 11 
(RD) 

Purple Finch: One terr. at Crieff Bog Jun 6 (BS). 


Please said your bird records for August-November 1999 by Dec 10 to: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.RJ2, Waterdown, 
Ont., L0R2H2; ph: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca^ 



byMattMills 

The first meeting of the 1999 - 2000 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club Bird Study 
Group took place on Monday, September 
20th 1999 at the Canada Centre for Inland 
Waters in Burlington. 

The meeting was well attended and 
featured an idaitification session by Kevin 
McLaughlin and an interesting historical 
segment by our leader Lois Evans, along 
with the usual happenings. 

Announcements were brief Once 
again the Federation of Ontario Naturalists 


(FON) are selling Christmas cards. If 
you would like to support FON and send 
some gorgeous cards, see Lois at the 
next meeting or contact FON. Offering 
solutions for travelling birders was Dennis 
Lewington who had several brochures 
for portable coolers at great prices. These 
coolers, made for use in your vehicle are 
sold in Brantford and, as attested to by 
Dennis himself, are an excellent asset 

On the sightings front it was the 
shorebirds who stole the show. Among 
the recent rarities were a Marbled Godwit 
at Pier 24 pond for the last month or so, 
as well as Buff-breasted Sandpipers and 
a Wilson’s Phalarope. The star of the 
shorebirds, however, was a Piping Plover 
found on September 11 at Van Wagners 
ponds. The bird, which was Hamilton’s 
first since June of 1986, lingered until the 
16th when it was spotted at Burlington 
Beach Canal. Birders came from all 
around and paid as much as $47.00 (in 
speeding tickets) to see it. Other sightings 
of note include a pair of Shelducks, 


apparently juveniles, at Cootes Paradise 
and the typical migrant songbirds and 
hawks. In an amazing display, an adult 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird was spotted 
carrying ajuvenile by the bill! 

Our first speaker of the evening was 
local comedian, storyteller and shorebird 
expert Kevin McLaughlin. Utilizing the 
exceptional slides ofBarry Cherriere and 
Lois Evans, he tackled the deceptively 
easy subject ofyellowlegs identification. 

Looking at pictures in Ihe field guide 
pales in comparison to real-life experience 
with birds. Slide shows are a step in the 
right direction, but Kevin stressed repeated 
field experience as the best method for 
learning the yellowlegs. Beginning with 
adult birds, he compared the size, structure, 
plumage, and calls for both Greater and 
Lesser Yellowegs. The main differences 
between adult birds were the heavier 
barring on the underparts, louder and 
more strident call, brighter legs, 
proportmately longer bill, and overall larger 
size of Greater Y ellowegs. 
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In juvenile plumage one of the major 
differences between the two were the 
longer and two -toned bills of Greater 
Yellowegs. The base is generally bluish- 
grey and becomes progessively darker 
towards the tip. Juvenile Lesser's have 
an entirely black bill. Greater's also tend 
to have rather well defined streaking on 
the breast, in contrast to the blurry look of 
Lesser’s. Both species have 
characteristic spotted upperparts. 

As far as migration goes, yellowlegs 
begin arriving as early as late March in 
the spring with most through our area by 
mid-May. Fall migration of Lesser 
Yellowlegs begins in late June and can 
last into December during milder years. 
As the season progresses juveniles 
become more and more common, with 
lesser’s almost always being more 
common than Greaters, which arrive a 
little later in the tall. 

The second, and final segment of the 
evening featured Lois Evans giving a 
brief historical presentation on the late 
John Cassin. Earlier in the meeting, Lois 
had challenged the group to think of the 
only North American ornithologist to have 
five birds named after himself. 

The answer is, of course, John Cassin 
He is credited with the first Field Guide of 
Western birds, entitled An Illustrated 
Guide of the Birds of California, Texas 
and Britain and Russian America, but 
has been accused of giving birds his own 
name. Cassin had sightings and specimens 
sent to him by the U S. Army, from parts 
of the United States and from around the 
world. The accusation is almost certainly 
true as there are 5, 4, 2 and 2 species 
named after Cassin in North America, 
Africa, Central America, and South 
America respectively. 


Despite such negative descriptions 
as '‘brusque, crusty, wry, self-centered 
and protective”, Cassin certainly did not 
lack talent and spent many hours handling 
specimens. He arrived on the score during 
a period when the study of birds began to 
go in two directions - that of the field 
ornithologist and that of the lab 
ornithologist. Being primarily an indoor or 
“lab” ornithologist, Cassin helped to 
develop the now great collection of avian 
specimens at the Academy in Phila¬ 
delphia. He eventually died of arsenic 
poisoning, a direct result ofhandling birds, 
but named 193 of the world's 9,000 or so 
species of birds. Lois mentioned that 
these “history snippets” would continue 
and several members expressed interest 
in giving historical presentations. 

Continuing on that note, the Bird Study 
Group is always in search of volunteers 
to give presentations at meetings. These 
can range from a 5 or 10 minute 
identification session to hour long slide 
shows. If you are interested please speak 
with Lois at the next meeting. 

NOVEMBER 

by Rose Petersen 

There were many bird sightings at 
the November Bird Study group. Dennis 
Lewington started by asking about the 
Fall Bird Count. It appears that there 
were more species seen by several 
counters. Mike Street’s gang had 15 more 
species than usual. It was noted that 
Northern Shrikes were in good number 
from various localities, and many of us 
saw less black birds (Red-Wings, 
Grackles, Cowbirds). 

There were Golden Eagles aplenty 
this fall with up to 100 birds being seen 
over Hawk Cliff (1997 had what is 


considered a good year with 50). 

Kevin McLaughlin talked about the 
invasion of Cave Swallows starting around 
November 2. For a week or so there 
were numerous sightings of perhaps 
hundreds of these birds from the north 
shores of Lake Erie right on up to Ottawa 
and Quebec. Any sightings of these birds 
from that time should be documented and 
forwarded to Kevin or Rob Dobos. 

Lois Evans’ question for the week’s 
History Quiz was: "WhatNorth American 
Bird carries the same name as a European 
Tyrant?" See end of column for answer. 

Ron Scovell was our guest speaker 
for the evening, talking about birding in 
Peru, a favourite spot of this life long 
birder. Ron’s talk covered many facets 
of Peru- not just slide after slide of exotic 
birds, but also a varied and informative 
overview of what it is like to bird in Peru. 
He had well focused photos of maps 
interspersed throughout the slides to show 
where we were in Peru. 

He began by telling us that no other 
place in the world has such extremes in 
everything: terrain, climate and economics. 
From a vast coastal desert stretching 150 
to 200 miles where nothing grows, to lush 
rain forest, and up to extreme heights in 
the High Andes. There are also extremes 
in bird life. There are 1600 species of 
birds including 120 species of hum¬ 
mingbirds, 137 species oftanagers, 37 
species of woodpeckers and 240 species 
of difficult to identify flycatchers! Mary, 
many little brown jobs. 

Once, Ron was able to identify a bird 
that had not been counted before and he 
says it is so exciting to be able to add a 
bird to a whole country’s list, and in Peru 
it is still possible. The challenge, the 
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abundant species and the ever present 
possibilities are why he loves to bird this 
area. 

We saw wonderful photos of snow¬ 
capped mountains that were awesome; 
and of Lake Titicaca and some of the 
people who live there. There were shots 
taken in the early morning that were 
misty and looked like a dream, and several 
photos showing the incredible stone work 
done thousands of years ago at Machu 
Picchu. Ron ended his talk by playing 
eerie sounds by the Oil Bird and finished 
up with the virtuosity of the Musician 
Wren. 

Matt Mills concluded the evening 
with an ED session on Winter Finches. 
The seed crop further north is poor this 
year, and locally, we might expect a good 
irruption of winter finches. These birds 
move around searching for food and so 
are irregular visitors to our area. 

The finches Matt talked about were: 
Evening Grosbeak (unmistakable yellow 
and black). Purple Finch (notched tail, 
indistinct streaking on sides, often infused 
with raspberry color, non streaked rump), 
Red Crossbill (no distinctive streaking, 
dark wings, small bird), White Winged 
Crossbill (distinctive white wing patches 
and streaking on body), Pine Grosbeak 
(larger bird, wing bars, often found on 
berries, male pink, female gray with yellow 
on head and rump) and the Pine Siskin 
(tiny bird with tiny bill, heavily streaked 
with yellow rump and wing bars). 

Answer to liistory quiz: Bonaparte’s 
Gull - named after Charles Lucian 
Bonaparte, who has been called the father 
of systematic ornithology, and was the 
younger brother ofNapoleon.Hj 



This month’s pick: The Clouded 
Leopard: Travels to Landscapes of 
Spirit and Desire by Wade Davis 
(Douglas & McIntyre, 1998 $29.95). 

Although this book appeared as a 
Christmas suggestion in this column a 
year ago, I have to confess that it was 
just recently that I actually got to read it. 

Part way through the first chapter 1 
was certain I would give up on the book 
before I finished reading it. However, as 
I read on I became caught up in it but 
became dismayed at the thought of being 
able to do justice to it in a review. 

First a few words about the author. 
Wade Davis is Canadian-born with 
degress in anthropology and biology as 
well as a Ph.D. in ethnobotany from 
Harvard. He has been described as “a 
rare combination of scientist, scholar, poet 
and passionate defender of all of fife’s 
diversity”. He has travelled the world in 
a quest for new plants and their uses for 
healing and inducing visions. This book is 
a collection of fifteen essays (several of 
which have previously appeared in print) 
about his explorations and his reflections 
on the loss of biodiversity throughout our 
planet. 

The first essay is about his study of 
tire hallucinogenic properties ofhuachuma. 
Cactus of the Four Winds, found in Peru. 
Although he has been praised for his 


ability to describe tire visions induced by 
such hallucinogenic plants, I confess to 
having difficulty condoning his personal 
experimentation with them, much as 1 
tried to accept this as a part of scientific 
investigatioa 

But 1 read on and thoroughly enjoyed 
his other experiences in the rainforests of 
Borneo, the rubber plantations ofMalaysia, 
the mountains of Tibet, the ice floes of 
the Arctic, and the sands of the Sahar a 
His insights into the fragile fink between 
the biological diversity and the people 
dependent upon it throughout the planet 
are masterful. His writing is powerful, 
sometimes provocative, sometimes lyrical: 

“If there is one lesson that I have 
drawn from my travels, it is that cultural 
and biological diversity are far more than 
the foundation of stability; they are an 
article of faith, a fundamental truth that 
indicates the way things are supposed to 
be. If diversity is a source of wonder, its 
opposite - the ubiquitous condensation to 
some blandly amorphous and singularly 
generic modern culture that I have 
witnessed in all parts of the world - is a 
source of dismay. ” (p. 231) 

Davis has authored at least four other 
books. I especially look forward to reading 
his One River: Explorations and 
Discoveries in the Amazon Rain Forest 
in the near future. Unfortunately, such 
books are usually read by the already 
committed and not by the politicians and 
corporate leaders who should be reading 
and acting on them. 

On a personal note, after three years 
of regular contributions, this is 
Bookworm’s last column for the Wood 
Duck (at least for the foreseeable future). 
The time has come that I must turn my 
energies to other endeavours.jH 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, December 13 8p.m. 

Location: RBGCentre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Celebrating Paradise: an 
Update on Project Paradise 

LenSimser 

The ongoing restoration activities in Cootes 
Paradise and Grindstone Creek are not entering 
their ninth year. Join us as Len reviews the 
genesis and early challenges of Project 
Paradise, as well as some current indicators of 
marsh response and plans for the future. 

Next Month 

Monday, January 10, 2000 8:00 pm 

Where the Trees are: Some 
Preliminary Findings of the 
Ontario Tree Atlas Project 

wilhRob W. Guthrie 

The Ontario Tree Atlas Project is the first 
province-wide tree survey to be undertaken in 
Ontario. A vast network of volunter naturalists 
spent thousands of hours out in the field 
collecting data on behalf of the project. This 
talk will highlight the results of their efforts. 


Plant Study Group 

Tuesday, March 21 - 7:30 pm 
SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 82 
Scout House, 375 James St. S. Hamilton 

The Plant Study Group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch with the natural world. The group will be 
meeting at Scout House from March to 
November. Please check the Wood Duck for 
the correct day as it will change throughout 
the year. 

Organizer: Jean Stollard 634-3538 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, December 20 7:30p.m. 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867 LakeshoreRd. 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a discus¬ 
sion of recent bird sightings, an identification 
session and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birding. If you are a 
beginning birder, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. 

This month: Bob Curry will talk about changes 
in bird populations in the Hamilton area over 
the past century. 

Contact the BirdHotline f648-9537) formore 
information or visit the HNC website. 


SUBMISSIONS WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood Duck. Please 
send submissions to Don McLean, 68-151 
GatesheadCrescent,Stoney Creek, Ontario 
L8G 3W1. You can also e-mail submissions 
to: donanclean@hwcn.org 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club's Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board who 
will arrange a ride for you! Members of the 
Board of Directors, together with their phone 
numbers, are listed on the back page. Guests 
are always welcome at our meetings. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Sunday, December 26 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 
As part of a much larger project, this Boxing 
Day tradition provides important data on 
wintering bird populations. New counters 
are encouraged tojoin. Formore infocontact 
Mark Jennings in advance 335-5210. 

Saturday, January 1 

NEW YEAR’S DAY IN THE VALLEY 

Start the new year off on the right foot(path). 
Meet John Struger at 10 a.m. at the Red Hill 
Valley Bowlparkingarea, where KingSt. and 
Lawrence Ave. come together. For more 
information contact John at 547-5116. 

Saturday, January 8 
HAWKS AND OWLS 

Go searching for winter birds out in the 
country. Meetat9a.m.attheSouthHamilton 
Mall N-W comer of Rymal andUpper James, 
nearC.I.B.C. Bring a lunch as this excursion 
continues into the afternoon. Snow/bad 
weather day is Sunday January 23. For 
information contact Mike Street at648-3737. 

Sunday, January 9 

LAKE ONTARIO WINTER BIRD COUNT 

Part of a lake-wide waterfowl census. We 
cover the shore from Bronte Harbour to Fifty 
Point. To confirm your participation and the 
when and where, contact George Naylor at 
575-9016. 

Saturday, January 15 
WINTER WILDFLOWER WALK 

Dean Gugler is leading this Plant Study 
group outing starting at 1 pm at Sanctuary 
Park in Dundas. Call Jean Stollard at 634- 
3538 for more information. 


Wood ]i))iuck Art 

Our thanks to Gayle Hutchings for the 
wonderful drawings on pages 70 and 81. 
We are always seeking new artwork for the 
Wood Duck. Please contact the editor if 
you can contribute. 
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HNC Board of Directors 


1999-20 

Executive 


President: 

Christine Bishop 

648-8665 

Vice-President: 

Glenn Barrett 

525-2142 

Secretary: 

Margaret McFadyen 

627-1034 

Treasurer: 

Betty Blashill 

664-87% 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: 

Sheila O'Neal 

389-7598 

FON Rep: 

Don McFadyen 

627-1034 

Field Events: 

Heather Wilson 

528-2725 

Membership: 

Jocelyn Neysmith 

540-1094 

Past President: 

Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Program: 

Tom Crooks 

634-1178 

Publicity: 

Ken Hail 

627-1320 

Sanctuary: 

Frank Morley 

575-0668 

Social: 

Alf Senior 

527-0905 

Wood DuckEditor: 

Don McLean 

664-87% 


Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
J r. Nats Co-ordinator: 

John Hannah 628-5329 

Plant Study Group Leaders: 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 

Birding Hotline: 648-9537 





Membership Fees 1999-2000 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Semor/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

25.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 


HNC Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1 00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 

the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 
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